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WAR AND PEACE. 

The framer of an ideal polity may find it convenient to place 
his perfect commonwealth in some inaccessible region of the 
world. It simplifies the internal problems of political society 
to isolate the state; but such simplification means abstraction 
from the actual truth of facts. The practical reformer who is 
keenly interested in some constitutional change, or in legisla- 
tion which he thinks will ameliorate the social condition of the 
mass of his fellow-citizens, is apt to be impatient with poli- 
ticians whose minds seem to run away to the ends of the earth. 
But the enthusiast is inevitably the man of one or of a few 
ideas. The impartial student of politics and the really wise 
statesman must both have eyes for international as well as for 
domestic affairs. Even the constitution of a state cannot be 
fairly judged without consideration of the questions, whether 
there are dependent communities in other parts of the world 
whose welfare must be directly affected by the character of the 
home government, whether the territory of the state is compact 
or scattered, whether its frontiers are well defined by "nat- 
ural," i. e., geographical, boundaries or determined by artificial 
treaty-made lines cutting through regions where no barriers 
of water or rock hinder easy communication, whether the na- 
tives beyond the frontier are strong or weak, civilized or bar- 
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barous, militant or peaceable. Political institutions and habits 
of government, which may work well in a community secure 
against outside interference and even against direct outside 
influence, may prove unworkable and disastrous in a state de- 
pendent for its food supplies or for the employment of its 
workmen upon safe communication with distant countries or 
exposed to the attack of an ambitious and excitable neighbor 
or to the incursions of semi-barbarous and ill-governed hordes. 
The Utopian state which has no neighbor must still have 
some means of compelling obedience and of repressing disorder 
within its own bounds, unless its inhabitants are supposed to 
possess automatic virtue and to live at peace through a prees- 
tablished harmony. The actual state, which is one among 
many states, which has neighbors and commerce, must be pre- 
pared to resist attack from without and to protect its scattered 
children and dependents. Most person would, indeed, regard 
this as the primary and least disputable of all the functions of 
the state ; and, as a matter of history, it is mainly through the 
necessities of military defence that peoples have become con- 
scious of their unity and have submitted to the authority of 
government. War has ever been the great maker of nations. 
There are some, however, who would get rid of the difficulties 
of foreign policy in an easy fashion by declaring that all war 
is wrong, while others allow war only when it is "just" (in 
their opinion) or they allow it in case of self-defence, but con- 
demn it when it is what they call "aggressive." The Quaker 
moralist, Jonathan Dymond, lays down in his "Essays on the 
Principles of Morality," (published originally in 1829; 9th edi- 
tion, 1894, p. 270), that all war, even in self-defence, is wrong, 
because contrary to "the peaceable precepts of Christianity," 
such as "Resist not evil," "Love your enemies," "Unto him that 
smiteth thee on the one cheek," etc. In a commendatory In- 
troduction written for some previous edition of the work, John 
Bright uses these words : "If we may presume to ask ourselves, 
what in the eye of the Supreme Ruler is the greatest crime 
which His creatures commit, I think we may almost with cer- 
tainty conclude that it is the crime of war." The inaccurate 
term "crime" is clearly here used as a rhetorical equivalent for 
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"sin." The religious anarchist, Count Tolstoy, living more 
fully in Eastern ideas than was possible to the Exeter linen- 
draper and the Rochdale cotton-spinner, takes the words: 
"Resist not evil," as forbidding not merely war, but all use of 
force on behalf of morality or social order. The Quaker casu- 
ists are not so consistent. "It is the duty of the civil magis- 
trate," says Dymond, "to repress the violence of one man 
towards another and by consequence it is the duty of the indi- 
vidual, when the civil power cannot operate, to endeavor to 
repress it himself. . . . Many kinds of resistance to aggression 
come strictly within the fulfillment of the law of benevolence. 
He who by securing or temporarily disabling a man prevents 
him from committing an act of great turpitude, is certainly his 
benefactor. . . . It is an act of much kindness to a bad man to 
secure him for the penalties of the law" (p. 135). This is quite 
in the spirit of Plato's "Gorgias." Jonathan Dymond has 
strong opinions about bad debts and approves of all insolvency 
being treated as a crime (p. 195), possibly a wise suggestion 
from the commercial point of view, but not very much accord- 
ing to either the letter or. the spirit of the Christian gospels. 
There is some want of logic in this honest tradesman's adapta- 
tion of the precepts of Oriental idealism ; or rather, perhaps, it 
is a want of imagination. He sees the necessity of protecting 
his household, his shop and his earnings against the ruffian and 
the rogue; but just because the army and the navy had been 
so successful in their business in the last great European war 
he does not, amid security and peace, realize that they have 
done anything at all for him and his. If a wretched tramp 
steals a pocket-handkerchief — off with him to prison. If a 
Napoleon threatens the commerce and the constitutional liber- 
ties of Great Britain, fold your hands and ingeminate "peace, 
peace." Any arguments that are valid for the maintenance of 
law-courts, of policemen and of prisons, are valid also for the 
maintenance of a system of defence against attacks from with- 
out and for the protection of the routes of commerce. Even if 
we get rid of patriotic sentiment, we cannot be certain that 
every invader, if we did not resist him, would maintain as good 
a system of internal peace and justice as we have at present, nor 
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that he would be equally tolerant of conscientious refusals to 
wear weapons and serve in the wars at the commandment of 
the magistrate. 

Do the Christian Scriptures, on any fair interpretation, actu- 
ally condemn war? Not one of the texts habitually quoted as 
condemning it relates to contests between nations. "All they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword." These words 
were uttered in condemnation of resistance, to civil authority, 
even when unjustly used (Matt, xxvi, 52). There are many 
passages which condemn rebellion even against despotic gov- 
ernment based upon conquest. "Render unto Csesar the things 
that are Caesar's" (i. e., pay the taxes imposed by the imperial 
government) ; "Submit yourselves to the powers that be ;" 
"Honor the king" (i. e., the Emperor Nero). Such precepts 
support the Roman Empire and were expressly intended by 
Jesus and by Paul to discourage Jewish aspirations after na- 
tional independence. It was the Roman conquests and the 
strong military despotism of Rome which gave the world the 
peace and order and toleration that made the spread of the 
Christian religion possible. The ascetic John the Baptist tells 
the Roman soldiers to abstain from violence and wrongful 
exactions (i. e., from looting, or in any way ill-treating the 
civil population). His precepts are precisely those of any 
respectable general of a modern army, sufficiently disciplined. 
He tells them to be content with their pay; he does not treat 
the soldier's profession as in itself wicked. He does not call 
them hireling murderers, or say that they are earning the wages 
of sin. Jesus and Peter do not tell the devout Roman officers 
who come to them that they must leave their unhallowed 
calling. 

Moral precepts such as "Love your enemies" are addressed 
to individuals, not to nations, which are only metaphorically 
persons : and such precepts are, perhaps, more often fulfilled 
by the brave soldier who has no hatred in his heart against the 
individuals of a hostile nation, than by those preachers, poli- 
ticians and journalists, who seem to think the commandment 
means, "Take the side of the enemies of your country and 
prove your righteousness by imputing corrupt motives to her 
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statesmen." Whether turning the other cheek to the smiter, 
giving to all borrowers and beggars, and making things easy 
for the thief (Matt, v, 39-42) are compatible with civilized 
and orderly society, is a question which need not be discussed 
at present. In any case these "counsels of perfection" are 
clearly addressed to individuals, and they are not the precepts 
which the members of peaceable industrial communities are 
specially ready to obey. 

"A nation must be prepared to fight: but it ought not to 
fight except in a just cause." This opinion expresses the senti- 
ment of the average peaceable citizen who is not a Quaker, nor 
an anarchist, religious or otherwise. But what does it mean? 
"War is right — when it is right." Justice requires to be deter- 
mined : and since the time of Plato's "Republic" that has been 
found a difficult and lengthy matter, except by those who are 
content to fall back upon their own instincts or prejudices or to 
follow some guide which they suppose to be infallible. 

No Christian community, except the Quakers and some sim- 
ilar sects, condemns all war. Thomas Aquinas discusses some 
of the texts to which I have referred and gives his own conclu- 
sion as follows (I quote from Father Rickaby's translation) : 

There are three requisites for a war to be just. The first thing is the 
authority of the prince by whose command the war is to be waged. It 
does not belong to a private person to start a war, for he can prosecute 

his claim in the court of his superior The second requisite is a just 

cause, so that they who are assailed should deserve to be assailed for some 
fault that they have committed. Hence Augustine says : "Just wars are 
usually denned as those which avenge injuries, in cases where a nation or 
a city has to be chastised for having either neglected to punish the wicked 
doings of its people, or neglected to restore what has been wrongfully taken 
away." The third thing requisite is a right intention of promoting good 
or avoiding evil. For Augustine says : "Eagerness to hurt, bloodthirsty 
desire of revenge, an untamed and unforgiving temper, ferocity in renew- 
ing the struggle, lust of empire [libido dominandi, i. e., of arbitrary rule. 
Our word 'Empire' does not necessarily mean that] these and the like ex- 
cesses are justly blamed in war." (Summa, II., 2.; qu. 40). 

It may be noticed that Augustine includes the avenging of 
injuries among just causes of war. Some modern sentimental- 
ists, careless of the accuracies of language, speak as if "aveng- 
ing wrongs" meant the same thing as indulging the evil pas- 
sion of revenge. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas fall into no 
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such confusion. Thomas Aquinas does not raise the problem 
of the possible abolition of all war. To get rid of private wars, 
to keep the clergy from fighting and to mitigate the ferocity of 
combatants, seemed sufficiently urgent reforms to the philoso- 
pher of the thirteenth century. 

If we turn from the "angelic doctor" of the mediaeval 
church to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
a curious alteration is to be noted in the wording of the clause 
about war in Article XXXVII. In the original Latin form it 
is : "Christianis licet, ex mandato magistratus, arma portare, 
et justa bella administrate," or,' as it was put in the English 
version of 1552: "It is lawful for Christian men .... to 
serve in lawful wars." In the Article as it has remained since 
1562, the word "lawful" is omitted before "wars." "It is law- 
ful for Christian men, at the commandment of the magistrate, 
to wear weapons and serve in the wars." Had the English 
bishops and Queen Elizabeth's government come to recognize 
the inconvenience of leaving it to the individual conscience, no 
longer guided by a Church that claimed infallibility, to decide 
which wars were just and which were not ?* It may be argued, 
indeed, that in such a brief declaration it is honester and wiser 
to leave out a term like "just" or "lawful" of which no defini- 
tion is given. The Westminster "Confession of Faith," Ch. 
xxiii., clause 2, declares that "it is lawful for Christians to 
accept and execute the office of magistrate, when called there- 
unto: in the managing whereof, as they ought especially to 
maintain piety, justice and peace, according to the wholesome 
laws of each commonwealth; so for that end, they may law- 
fully, now under the New Testament, wage war upon just and 
necessary occasions." This seems to leave a good deal open to 
the individual's judgment. What laws are "wholesome"? 
What occasions are just and necessary ? Those who have ac- 
cepted the Westminster Confession have not usually felt their 
stern religion inconsistent with the use of the "argument of 
pike and gun" at the command of their lawful magistrates and 
on occasion even against "the powers that be." 

*The discrepancy is pointed out by S. H. Reynolds in his edition of 
Selden's "Table Talk." (Oxford: 1892), p. 5, note. 
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Archdeacon Paley, whom we may take as a good representa- 
tive of the average reasonable citizen applying Christian pre- 
cepts on utilitarian principles, writes as follows in his "Moral 
and Political Philosophy," Book VI. , Ch. xii. : 

The justifying causes of war are, deliberate invasions of right, and the 
necessity of maintaining such a balance of power amongst neighboring 
nations, as that no single state, or confederacy of states, be strong enough 
to overwhelm the rest. The objects of just war, are precaution, defence or 
reparation. In a larger sense, every just war is a defensive war, inasmuch 
as every just war supposes an injury perpetrated, attempted or feared. 

The insufficient causes or unjustifiable motives of war, are the family- 
alliances, the personal friendships or the personal quarrels of princes ; the 
internal disputes which are carried on in other nations ; the justice of other 
wars ; the extension of territory or of trade ; the misfortunes or accidental 
weakness of a neighboring or rival nation. 

This passage has much historical interest. The repudiation 
of mere dynastic reasons for war, the stress laid on the balance 
of power, the non-recognition of wars of liberation or of the 
sentiment of nationality, are all characteristic of the early years 
of the century. What Paley says in the second paragraph is 
considerably modified by what he goes on to say. After insist- 
ing that what statesmen ought to consider is not extent of ter- 
ritory, but raising the greatest quantity of happiness out of a 
given territory, he adds : 

There are, indeed, two cases in which the extension of territory may be 
of real advantage, and to both parties. The first is where an empire 
thereby reaches to the natural boundaries which divide it from the rest of 
the world. Thus we account the British Channel the natural boundary 
which separates the nations of England and France: and if France pos- 
sessed any countries on this, or England any cities or provinces on that 
side of the sea, the recovery of such towns and districts to what may be 
called their natural sovereign, though it may not be a just reason for com- 
mencing war, would be a proper use to make of victory. The other case 
is where neighboring states, being severally too small and weak to defend 
themselves against the dangers that surround them, can only be safe by a 
strict and constant junction of their strength; here conquest will effect 
the purposes of confederation and alliance; and the union which it pro- 
duces is often more close and permanent than that which results from 
voluntary association. [This is illustrated by the unification of England 
and of France, respectively.] 

Besides the rule of prudence which consists in preferring 
internal happiness to extent of territory, save in the cases 
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mentioned, Paley recognizes also the maxim, "never to pursue 
national honor as distinct from national interest." But he adds : 
"This rule acknowledges that it is often necessary to assert the 
honor of a nation for the sake of its interest." Thus Paley's 
utilitarianism keeps him from applying his principles in too 
abstract a fashion. He does not limit just wars to wars of 
self-defence, and he gives to self-defence a very wide interpre- 
tation. He sees, as every reasonable and prudent citizen must 
see, that cases may arise where the safety of a nation may re- 
quire its government to appear formally as the aggressors. 
There is certainly a widely spread and very proper feeling that 
self-defence is the least questionable justification of the use of 
force ; but self-defence is not an unambiguous term, and people, 
have been known to invade and annex their neighbor's territory 
and declare that they were only doing it in self-defence. We 
must not judge the right or wrong of a war by laying too much 
stress on the mere form of aggression. It may be important 
to know who struck the first blow ; but it is also important to 
know what each of the combatants was doing and saying be- 
fore, and not merely immediately before, the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. To limit just wars to those where an attack has been 
already made by the enemy might be to condemn the more 
conscientious nation to destruction. 

The word "defence" is not as free from ambiguity as it may 
seem in abstract political ethics : neither is the word "self," 
when applied to a nation. Is it reasonable to regard the exist- 
ing geographical boundaries of nations at any given moment 
of time as absolutely fixed de jure divino and to call every at- 
tempt to alter them unrighteous aggression? How can those 
who propose to stereotype the political map of the world in 
1900 accept with approval many of the changes that have taken 
place since 1800 and since 1700? If an existing nation has a 
moral right to defend itself, has the struggle to attain national 
existence never had any justification? On the other hand, has 
every nation that in any sense exists at any time an absolute 
moral right to maintain its independence against the general 
interests of larger groups of human beings? A nation, after 
all, is only by metaphor an individual organism or person. A 
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human being, as a moral person, as a subject of rights and 
duties, must be a member of some society, but not necessarily 
of any one particular society. Nations exist for mankind and 
not mankind absolutely for the sake of nations. A nation may 
come into being or may be absorbed in some wider community ; 
and the birth of a nation or the absorption of a nation may be 
either good or evil for the human beings affected. 

Let me consider some of the judgments we are in the habit 
of passing on historical events at a sufficient distance from our 
own times to enable us to see them in proper perspective. We 
disapprove, let us say, the partition of Poland, but regard it as 
inevitable because of the anarchical constitution of the country. 
We approve of the American colonies fighting for their inde- 
pendence against the stupidity of George III. and his ministers, 
although we see that war might have been avoided had the 
British government been in wiser and more enlightened hands. 
We disapprove of the rebellion of the Confederate States, al- 
though admitting that the South Carolina Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of i860 has a greater show of quasi-legal right than 
the Declaration of 1 776 : we approve of the determination of 
the Federal government to carry on the war to the end without 
listening to proposals of compromise or arbitration. We may 
perhaps condemn the British government for engaging in war 
against the French Republic in 1793, but we approve of the 
war against Napoleon, when it became clear that he was aiming 
at a general domination over Europe. (An interesting change 
of sentiment towards the war with France may be noticed in 
the utterances of Robert Burns. In 1794 he proposed the am- 
biguous toast : "May our success in the present war be equal 
to the justice of our cause," and nearly had to fight a duel with 
an officer. Later on, he joined a volunteer company and wrote 
patriotic verse.) We may admit that Switzerland and Italy 
gained indirectly by being conquered for a time by the French. 
The restored Swiss constitution had to treat the inhabitants of 
Vaud and Ticino no longer as subjects, but as equals. Italy, 
after long slumber, received the idea of unity and constitutional 
government. The Venetian Republic, mourned by Words- 
worth, was a decayed oligarchy : and the idea of a new "Italy" 
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was of more value than the picturesque shade of a city-state. 
Out of the Napoleonic wars came, partly by Napoleon's own 
revolutionary policy, partly by reaction against it, the nation- 
ality movement which has transformed the map of Europe in 
the nineteenth century. The unification of Germany, the liber- 
ation of Italy from foreign rulers and its unity under consti- 
tutional government, the emancipation of Greece and the Dan- 
ubian states from Turkish oppression and misrule, the recogni- 
tion of the Hungarian constitution — these changes, all of which 
might have seemed impossible in the beginning of the century, 
are now accomplished facts, and are by all believers in political 
progress regarded as advances in human well-being, however 
poor may seem the prosaic reality when measured by the hopes 
of the poets who sung and the enthusiasts who died for these 
causes. Every one of these changes has been directly or indi- 
rectly brought about by war. The Crimean war, which ush- 
ered in an almost continuous series of European wars, is not 
now generally regarded in Great Britain with the enthusiasm 
to which Tennyson gave such magnificent utterance. To but- 
tress up the decaying Ottoman Empire seems a poor reason 
for so much suffering : and the only country which may seem 
to have gained anything from it, was, perhaps, Italy. The in- 
tervention of Sardinia in a quarrel with which it had nothing 
to do may seem contrary to all the precepts of Paley or any 
other moralist. And yet the bold action of Cavour may seem 
justified by the result : he obtained a place for Sardinia in the 
counsels of Europe and a hearing for the cause of Italy. Could 
Italian independence have been won without the intervention 
of Napoleon III., dictated partly, perhaps, by sentiment, partly 
by self-interest? Yet such intervention would have to be con- 
demned, if self-defence alone justifies war. And what are we 
to say of the raid of Garibaldi into Sicily without the authority 
of his lawful sovereign? Many Roman Catholics make it 
almost an article of faith to abhor the seizure of Rome by Ital- 
ian troops in 1870: and yet an obscurantist ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment upheld by foreign troops may well seem to have few 
claims on our sympathy. There was a good deal of sympathy 
with Denmark in 1864, on the ground that Denmark was a 
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small state attacked by two large ones ; most of us would feel 
now that that was a somewhat irrational transference of school- 
boy ethics to international disputes, and that the German states 
had a very good case. Many of us take the side of Prussia 
against Austria in 1866, because Prussia was the more pro- 
gressive country and because Italy and Hungary, and Austria 
itself in the long run, gained by the issue. Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, who has a special horror of everything that he calls 
"militarism," nevertheless speaks of the acquisition of Alsace 
and Lorraine by Germany as a punishment of the French for 
their aggressiveness (see his "Principles of Ethics," I., p. 318). 
Most of us probably feel that the question cannot be so simply 
settled; that those who pushed Napoleon III. into a war for 
which the French army was not prepared were doing France a 
grievous wrong, that Germany was, perhaps, justified in 
reclaiming provinces that had been German once, but that these 
provinces, though German in population, had become so French 
in their sympathies that some treatment short of annexation 
(e. g., neutralization) might well have been adopted if compat- 
ible with the security of the German Empire, but that now 
every year that passes makes them more and more German. 

Some of these wars may be judged differently by many 
readers: and in every case a much more detailed statement 
would be requisite before any judgment could be quite fair. 
But let anyone take the judgments he would pass on these or 
any similarly varied cases, and I think he will find that we do 
not restrict our approval to wars of self-defence, that we do not 
approve self-defence under all circumstances, that there are 
some cases in which we approve of absorption of smaller states 
by larger, that there are cases in which we excuse intervention 
of third parties in quarrels with which at first they had nothing 
to do, and that we sometimes approve war even when begun 
without the authority of any already existing sovereign. Can 
any principles be found underlying such judgments? In the 
first place we ought not to disguise from ourselves the fact that 
our judgments after the result are based largely on success. If 
we do not exactly say that all successful wars are just wars, we 
admit that no nation is justified in engaging in war unless with 
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a reasonable prospect of success. We may forgive or admire 
the courage of desperate men fighting for a lost cause ; but we 
should condemn a government which knowingly led a people 
into a hopeless contest or continued it after it became clear that 
a prolongation of bloodshed and suffering could not affect the 
ultimate issue except by inducing the victor to impose harder 
terms. The sympathy so often expressed for the weaker or 
smaller state, simply because weaker or smaller, is aesthetic 
rather than ethical : it is really a survival of that barbaric feel- 
ing about warfare which regards it as a noble sport. If a small 
state inflicts on a large state injuries which would justify war, 
if inflicted by a state of equal power, there is no sufficient rea- 
son for abstaining from demanding redress, with war as the 
alternative, simply because the war is likely to be successful. It 
is recognized that a revolution is never justified except by suc- 
cess, though we may excuse individuals who have engaged un- 
successfully in rebellion for what we regard as a good object 
with a reasonable prospect of succeeding. There seems no 
reason why the same maxim should not apply to wars. 

In judging past events, we are more influenced by results 
which affect large numbers of persons than by the small per- 
sonal occasions of them which may have attracted most atten- 
tion at the time of their occurrence. In judging of present 
events we are often so much occupied with apportioning 
responsibility to individuals that we are apt to neglect the lar- 
ger currents of human affairs which individuals have only a 
limited power of diverting or controlling. Aristotle has said 
of revolutions that the occasions of them may be trifling, but 
that men do not rebel about trifling things. And now that wars 
are great national affairs in which rulers cannot engage with- 
out very widespread national support, we may apply Aristotle's 
profound remark to wars also. The anecdotal historian, the 
gossiping journalist, and the political partisan attacking the 
government, like to trace the origin of a war to the intemper- 
ate language of some diplomatist or statesman or to the inter- 
ested schemes of some self-seeking financier. The personal 
devil is convenient for those who like facile explanations and 
wish to have some one to lay the blame upon. But such expla- 
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nations are not very scientific. The responsibility of individ- 
uals is more difficult for human beings to estimate fairly than 
the tendencies of events and institutions when seen on a suffi- 
ciently large scale, and I think it will be found that our judg- 
ments on the wars of the century from 1770 to 1870 turn very 
largely on the question : Which of the conflicting forces was 
making for constitutional government and for social progress ? 
or, to put it in wider terms, Which represented the higher civi- 
lization ? And thus it is, that we may sometimes approve the 
rise of a new state and sometimes the absorption of an old. 
Words like "inevitable" or "manifest destiny" are apt to be 
used rashly or dogmatically. But there is everywhere an inev- 
itable conflict between inconsistent types of civilization : and 
with human nature such as it is, and human governments such 
as they are, this conflict cannot always be kept in peaceful 
channels. Wars should never be judged as isolated phenom- 
ena. They are incidents or symptoms of larger movements. 
The divine right of kings and constitutional government, soci- 
ety based upon slavery and society based upon labor for wages, 
ecclesiastical domination and lay liberty, the principles of the 
Holy Alliance and the principles of the French Revolution, 
the statecraft of Metternich and the ideals of Mazzini — oppo- 
sitions like these are irreconcilable because they are the opposi- 
tions of different stages of human development ; and comprom- 
ises between them have only avoided war for the time being, 
sometimes at the cost of a more terrible struggle afterwards. 
War is a harsh form of dialectic, a rough means of solving 
hard problems, but war or the genuine threat of war is often 
the only way; for there are always people, especially the 
champions of reactionary and antiquated types of rule, who 
will recognize no argument unless it is backed up by sufficient 
force. If you are pleading with the Turk, for instance, on be- 
half of persecuted Christians, a demonstration of ironclads 
proves your argument more effectively than maxims of relig- 
ious liberty and peaceable progress in which the fanatical Mo- 
hammedan disbelieves and about which the corrupt official does 
not care. The pity is that Armenia has no seacoast, so that 
what has been done in diverse ways for civilization in Greece 
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and in Crete and in Egypt, cannot be done in Armenia, except 
by Russia, the most backward of the great powers of Chris- 
tendom. 

Some wise person (I do not know whom), has said : "I am 
for peace at any price — even at the price of war." In judging 
wars by their success, and in apportioning responsibility before- 
hand by considering' likelihood of success, we must take ac- 
count not merely of victories in the field, but of the establish- 
ment of orderly government afterwards. "Providence," it has 
been said, "is always on the side of the big battalions." That 
is not true, unless the big battalions are also well disciplined, 
skillfully led and the commissariat properly cared for. That is 
to say, military success, in the long run, does prove the posses- 
sion of certain moral and intellectual excellences. And the 
nation which not merely conquers, but maintains its conquests 
and governs subject peoples so as to give peace and security to 
races previously harassed by constant wars, or which assimi- 
lates them to any considerable extent, so as to spread civiliza- 
tion over a larger portion of the world — such a nation has jus- 
tified itself in the judgment of history, which, as Schiller said, 
is the world's Day of Judgment. The wars of nationality 
which have characterized the nineteenth century are wars of a 
higher type than the dynastic rivalries in which people were too 
often merely the counters with which princes played. Wars 
fought by citizen-armies, whether under conscription or as 
voluntary soldiers, are wars of a higher type than those fought 
by foreign mercenaries. The nationality movement marks a 
great step in human progress. But we are allowing our ideas 
to crystalize if we suppose the nation — especially the nation 
which represents only one homogeneous race — to be necessarily 
the highest and final type of political society. The political 
philosophers of Greece could not see farther than the autono- 
mous and independent city-republics ; and we know that small 
city-states with their intense eager life, though they contribu- 
ted so much to the intellectual greatness of ancient Greece and 
of mediaeval Italy, condemned Greece and Italy to constant 
internal war, to foreign conquest and to loss of political free- 
dom. Representative institutions have made the self-governing 
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nation possible; but we have no right to assume, with some 
political theorists, that a great number of comparatively small 
independent nations, leaving the barbarous and savage races 
of the world to "work out their own development" — represents 
either the highest type of human society or a possible type. 
May not a few great "Empires," in which self-governing fed- 
erated communities control the less advanced races, represent 
a higher stage — more likely to be stable, less exposed to war 
and preparing the way for a federation of the world ? 

The word "Empire" has been applied in very different 
senses : and it is easy to praise or to blame "imperialism" by 
laying stress on one meaning or another. The early "empires," 
as we call them, of Assyria, Babylon, Persia, etc., were the 
result of mere conquest of territory in order to increase the 
fame and the wealth of the governing race. The conquered 
peoples were, unless very rebellious, left to themselves, pro- 
vided they paid tribute. The Ottoman Empire is a survival of 
this type. It has been well described as "anarchy plus the tax- 
gatherer." The conquests of Alexander of Macedonia belong 
to a higher stage, because he seriously set himself to plant 
Hellenic civilization in the East and to unite the more civilized 
"barbarians" with the Greeks. But he left no permanent polit- 
ical or legal institutions. The Roman Empire is the first real 
example of an empire which gave laws and institutions and cit- 
izenship to its subjects. The Roman Empire was a military 
despotism, because the idea of representative government did 
not yet exist and only a city-state could be a self-governing 
republic. But the Roman Empire gave Europe, Western Asia 
and Northern Africa such peace as they had never enjoyed 
before and such as they have never had since. The pax Romana 
proves, perhaps, that the blessings of mere peace are over- 
estimated by those who realize the horrors of war, but have had 
no experience of the evils of stagnation and torpor. The Brit- 
ish Empire in India is in some respects the closest parallel that 
exists to the Roman Empire in the Mediterranean lands. The 
problems of India arise largely from the internal peace which 
allows the growth of a population vastly greater than ever ex- 
isted there before. India has been acquired in a curiously hap- 
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hazard fashion, and the story of its conquest has some dark 
pages. But the governing of India is a responsibility which 
Great Britain cannot shirk except at the cost of throwing its 
teeming population back into anarchy, which would speedily 
invite some other conqueror. The rule of India brings with it 
other heavy responsibilities in other parts of the world, respon- 
sibilities which must soon be shared by a federation of all the 
self-governing communities that make up what is called the 
British Empire — if that empire is to last. The late Mr. Free- 
man, with a keen sense for the historical antiquities of political 
terms, used to urge that "Imperial Federation" is an absurdity. 
So it is, if we are looking solely at the empires of the past. But 
just as representative government was the great political inven- 
tion of the Middle Ages, so federation (as distinct from mere 
leagues or confederacies) is the greatest political invention of 
modern times. To the Greek philosopher a republican nation 
would have seemed an impossibility. A federal empire (like 
Germany), a federal republic, a federation of self-governing 
communities with dependencies more or less autocratically 
governed according to their degree of civilization — all these 
forms now seem possible to us. 

In politics it is always difficult, but most necessary, to avoid 
being the slaves of words — especially of words that have been 
used as party cries. Do not let us assume that a government 
is necessarily of a higher type, because it calls itself a "repub- 
lic," or that it represents despotism and oppression because it 
is called a "monarchy" or an "empire." So-called "republics" 
may be narrow oligarchies in which those of a particular race 
or a particular religion rule the other inhabitants despotically. 
What are called monarchies may be in a true sense common- 
wealths : and what are called empires may be more under the 
influence of democratic ideas than some republics. Irrespec- 
tive of names, we 1 have always to try to find out which is the 
cause of order and progress, which of misgovernment and re- 
action. The words "national freedom" and "independence" 
attract our sympathies; but the "freedom and independence" 
of a caste of nobles, of an intolerant clergy, or of an exclusive 
and unprogressive race may mean the denial of freedom and 
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opportunity for development to the more progressive part of 
the population. When the Swiss federal government put down 
by force of arms the Sonderbund and expelled the Jesuits in 
1847, ^ is eas Y to represent that as an interference with the 
independence of the Catholic cantons — the original home of 
Swiss liberty : and the war really meant the final overthrow of 
the ancient type of lax confederation and the restriction of 
"state rights." But to those who believe at all in human prog- 
ress, this forcible suppression of the separate league, like the 
American civil war, meant a real step forward. 

The abstract principle of non-intervention is no more a tena- 
ble maxim in international politics than is the principle of 
laissez-faire in domestic politics. Some nations by their geo- 
graphical position or by the compact nature of their territory 
are happily more free than others from the difficulties and 
responsibilities that may arise for all civilized and progressive 
peoples. If our neighbor had a tiger roaming in his garden 
and making our garden dangerous, we should probably shoot 
the tiger if he refused to lock it up or could not manage to do 
so. Anarchy and disorder in a neighboring state cannot always 
be overlooked. And from a distant state there may come a cry 
for help from kindred in race, religion or stage of civilization, 
which may seem to justify intervention, provided intervention 
is possible with a fair prospect of escaping other international 
complications. Stay-at-home persons may find it easy to accept 
the principle that every people should be left to work out its 
own problem for itself — as if every people were a unity or a 
person in the same sense. But the enterprise of the trader and 
the zeal of the missionary carry them into barbarous and sav- 
age lands : and non-intervention on the part of their country- 
men may become a very difficult policy to maintain, and a 
policy which may only lead to unchecked cruelties on the part 
of the less scrupulous white adventurer and to the martyrdom 
of the nobler representatives of civilization. And both these 
things are likely to bring about intervention, spheres of influ- 
ence or acquisition of territory. It is false to speak as if 
acquisition of territory in tropical lands, which the white man 

cannot permanently inhabit, were entirely due to lust of gain. 
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That might be more truly said — where people do not usually 
say it — of the settlement of white races in temperate countries 
already inhabited by lower races. The desire to suppress the 
slave trade, and the obligation of defending fellow-citizens 
have been important factors in the overthrow of the independ- 
ence of various African despots. The acquisition of territory 
inhabited by lower races has in no case, perhaps, been free 
from some harshness and ill-treatment of the natives: and 
where the natives do not die out or diminish with the advance 
of European civilization, the conquering nation has to face 
very difficult problems. But it is as "inevitable" that vigorous 
and enterprising white races should overflow into other lands, 
as it is that water should run down hill. And the state which 
simply shuts its eyes to what its citizens are doing — for good 
or evil — in distant lands is shirking its responsibilities under 
the plausible pretext of non-intervention. What used to be 
the favorite method, the plan of giving charters to trading 
companies, was a compromise between doing nothing and un- 
dertaking a task — one of the many compromises in the world 
which creates fresh difficulties instead of settling any. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that the political atlases of this year 
will be of much use a hundred years hence : and to discuss the 
ethics of the relations between nations and between higher and 
lower races on that assumption is to substitute an abstract 
science for a consideration of urgent practical problems. The 
moralist, who does not profess to base his judgment on an 
absolute and detailed code revealed to him by supernatural 
authority or by the light of Nature, must be content to regard 
the struggle for existence between nations and between types 
of civilization as of itself helping to determine political right 
and wrong. But he must guard against crude applications of 
biological conceptions to social evolution. The nation is not 
an organism in the biological sense, the same human being may 
belong to many social organisms and the extinction of the less 
successful social organism does not necessarily mean the des- 
truction of the individuals belonging to it. In other words, 
human evolution does not take place only by death and by war. 
What prospects are there of war giving place to less cruel 
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methods of settling international difficulties? Not so long 
ago the hopes of many were stirred by the Czar's Rescript, 
proposing a reduction of armaments. The proposal came 
strangely from a country which at the moment was increasing 
its military expenditure ; and to some it has occurred that Rus- 
sia is the country which could most easily reduce its arma- 
ments, for it need not fear attack or invasion. It is easy to put 
down "progressive reduction of armaments" in a programme 
of international reform. But how are states, rightly alert for 
the interests of their own subjects, to be induced to accept such 
a scheme? Who is to fix a maximum force for this or that 
particular country ? Who is to determine whether so many less 
infantry and cavalry in one nation are really the equivalent of 
so many or fewer ironclads in another? Furthermore, would 
it be altogether in the interests of peace or civilization that a 
state which has been brought to the verge of bankruptcy by 
excessive expenditure should be put in a position of equal mili- 
tary advantage with a country whose credit is sound because 
it has good government, and an educated, enterprising and 
industrious population ? Wars will not be diminished by being 
made less costly. The huge citizen-armies of modern times 
are a heavy financial burden. But when we contrast them with 
the hireling adventurers with whom princes and republics car- 
ried on their wars in previous centuries, we see that great prog- 
gress has been made, not merely in the manner of conducting 
war, but in the serious sense of responsibility with which it 
must now be undertaken. 

The Hague Conference rightly gave most attention to more 
practical matters — to amendments in the laws of civilized war- 
fare and to schemes facilitating resort to arbitration. The 
quiet work of international jurists from Gentilis and Grotius 
down to the present time has done far more to help on the 
interests of humanity and to diminish the physical and moral 
evils of war, than all the rhetoric of Peace Societies. Arbitra- 
tion is a valuable remedy ; but it is not a panacea, and the cause 
of arbitration is only injured by the notion that it can be made 
a substitute for war in any and every case. Arbitration, in the 
sense in which the term is used in International Law, is only 
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applicable between nations whose international status is recog- 
nized and mutually admitted. It is inapplicable, where the 
main ground of dispute is the claim of one party to be a sover- 
eign independent state and the refusal of the other party to 
admit that claim. If the United States government had 
attempted to avoid bloodshed by submitting to foreign arbitra- 
tion the questions between the Federal government and the 
Confederate states — that would have been tantamount to con- 
ceding all that the Southern seceders demanded. In cases 
where arbitration is perfectly applicable, the limits within which 
a question is submitted to arbitration must be very carefully laid 
down. The British government was perfectly right in submit- 
ting to arbitration the frontier dispute between Venezuela and 
British Guiana ; but it was, I think, perfectly right in refusing 
to submit the matter to arbitration unless bona fide occupation 
by British subjects for a considerable period under the belief 
they were settling in British territory were taken as evidence 
of British dominion. To leave a question of frontiers to be 
settled entirely by charters and maps of centuries ago would be 
to fall back into the feudal manner of treating human beings 
as if they were mere appendages to the soil. If ownership of 
territory were to be determined irrespective of actual occupa- 
tion, and of seizure by force, what claim could any people of 
European descent have to any inch of American ground ? Arbi- 
tration as a substitute for war may be compared to litigation as 
a substitute for trial by combat; but the analogy is not exact. 
A war is not an artificially regulated encounter like a duel ; it 
is one form of natural selection. Arbitration about frontiers 
is not litigation about ownership; civilized sovereignty does 
not mean the same thing as ownership of property. It is mere 
careless rhetoric when acquisition of new territory is spoken of 
as "robbery" or "burglary" : individual property rights may 
not be disturbed in the least and may even be better secured 
than they were before. It is abstract thinking, if questions of 
sovereignty are suffered to be settled by ancient documents 
without regard to the interests and convenience of actual 
human beings. 

It is more than a hundred years since Kant wrote his essay 
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"On Perpetual Peace." Kant saw quite clearly that there is 
only one way in which war between independent nations can 
be prevented ; and that is by the nations ceasing to be indepen- 
dent. If we wish to know how war is to cease, we should ask 
ourselves how it has ceased. Why is there no longer war be- 
tween England and Scotland? Why did Prussian and Hano- 
verian fight side by side in 1870, though they had fought against 
each other only four years before ? The rise of modern nations 
meant the suppression of private and tribal wars and of wars 
between rival cities. The absorption of smaller nations into 
larger political bodies means the prevention of war within great 
areas. In the ancient world, as we have seen, a despotic gov- 
ernment seemed the only means by which this peace- could be 
obtained. Representative and federal government open up 
other ways. Kant's project for a universal federation includes 
the stipulation that every state must have a "republican" gov- 
ernment, but by that he only means a representative govern- 
ment. It is quite clear that a court of international arbitration 
cannot ensure the enforcement of its decisions, unless it is the 
tribunal of a federation, with federal troops to check rebellion. 
It need not be thought that the soldier will ever become useless 
on this earth, although his duties may be more and more assim- 
ilated to those of the policeman. 

Switzerland is one of the smallest of nations, but perhaps it 
offers more suggestions than any other of the means by which 
great changes may be effected. Switzerland is already the 
headquarters of many international bureaus and conventions. 
Switzerland has a constitution which maintains national unity 
without destroying cantonal institutions. It unites different 
races, different religions and four languages. Its army sys- 
tem, which enforces military drill on every young man before 
he obtains the privileges of citizenship, is so managed as to 
interfere very little with industrial pursuits and to be an excel- 
lent training school of civic education. For one set of prob- 
lems Switzerland offers no help. A federation of civilized na- 
tions may be possible, when they are all constitutionally gov- 
erned ; but there may also remain large parts of the earth unfit 
for constitutional government. Tropical lands are apt to 
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become black anarchies or white tyrannies ; and in the interest 
of black and white alike the controlling hand of governments 
influenced by the ideas of temperate and civilized countries is 
absolutely necessary. Our federation of "free states" will have 
territories under it, which must be governed more or less des- 
potically by a trained and capable civil service. This is a fed- 
eration of the world, which is not an altogether visionary 
ideal. The "European concert," international postal and tele- 
graph bureaus, the Geneva convention, international congresses 
of all kinds, existing federal institutions — these are the germs 
out of which may grow the diminution, the mitigation, and, 
possibly, the cessation of wars. 

D. G. Ritchie. 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 



THE UNITY OF HUMAN NATURE.* 

If one could stand on the edge of the moon and look down 
through a couple of thousand years on human politics, it would 
be apparent that everything that happened on the earth is direct- 
ly dependent on everything else that happened there. Whether 
the Italian peasant shall eat salt with his bread, depends upon 
Bismarck. Whether the prison system of Russia shall be im- 
proved, depends upon the ministry of Great Britain. If Lord 
Beaconsfield is in power, there is no leisure in Russia for do- 
mestic reform. The lash is everywhere lifted in a security 
furnished by the concurrence of all the influences upon the 
globe, that favor coercion. In like manner, the good things 
that happen are each the product of all extant conditions. Con- 
stitutional government in England qualifies the whole of west- 
ern Europe. Our slaves were not set free without the assist- 
ance of every liberal mind in Europe ; and the thoughts which 
we think in our closet affect the fate of the Boer in South 



*An address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Hobart 
College. 



